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G oals for education and expectations for student achievement have changed dramatically in the 
past century. The wide gap in achievement between the most and least advantaged students, 
once taken for granted, is no longer considered acceptable. Today, teachers are expected to ensure that 
all students attain high academic standards. In addition, teachers share with other caregivers the 
responsibility of fostering students’ social and moral development. 



Students must learn before they can achieve anything. 
Fortunately, we now know far more about how students 
learn. Recent research provides new insights that teachers 
can use to meet the complex and difficult challenges they 
face. As new conceptions of learning begin to inform prac- 
tice, teachers ask a very different set of questions about 
teaching (Danforth Working Group 1995; Bransford, 
Brown, and Cocking 1999; Marshall 1992). We call class- 
rooms where teachers focus on student learning and are 
continuously working to understand new theories about 
learning and what these mean for their own teaching 
learning- centered classrooms. 

Yet the central question of how teachers manage learn- 
ing in learning-centered classrooms still begs to be 
answered. Teachers often compartmentalize “teaching” 
and “classroom management” activities, defining the latter 
as a matter of maintaining control of students and their 
learning activities. The purpose of this paper is to explore 
an alternative conception of classroom practice where 
teaching and classroom management blend seamlessly to 
create an overall climate that supports student learning 
and achievement. 



A redefinition of management must address the inter- 
relationship of management and instruction and how 
these relate to educational goals. Inattention to congruity 
may allow mixed signals to undermine successful student 
learning. For example, how can teachers ask students to 
think critically about literature or history but not to think 
or ask questions about directives related to their own 
behavior? Current conceptions of learning that emphasize 
students’ active construction of knowledge, including how 
to regulate their behavior and interact socially with others, 
do not fit with conceptions of management such as behav- 
ioral control, compliance, and obedience (McCaslin and 
Good 1992). 

Throughout the paper we use an extensive body of 
knowledge about learning and teaching as well as our 
own case studies to develop a set of conceptual bench- 
marks for best practice (see Box 1). The benchmarks are 
intended to aid teachers in understanding key distinctions 
between typical management practices and the kind of 
research-based practices found in learning-centered class- 
rooms where management, teaching, and learning are 
complementary. 
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Box 1. Research on Classroom Management 

In the past, research on classroom management 
emphasized behavior control. Typical classroom 
management practices remain consistent with 
this perspective. In this paper, however, the 
emphasis is on synthesizing more recent litera- 
ture reflecting an alternative "learning centered" 
approach to classroom management that is con- 
sistent with new knowledge about learning and 
teaching. 

The theoretical framework for this paper is 
drawn from research on learning and teaching, 
including cognitive, social-cognitive, and sociocul- 
tural perspectives, that has been accumulating 
primarily since the "cognitive revolution" of the 
1970s. This extensive body of knowledge is consis- 
tent with criteria established by the National 
Research Council for scientific research in educa- 
tion (Shavelson and Towne 2002). 

To illustrate learning-centered management 
principles, we have drawn vignettes from a theory- 
based case study conducted by the Classroom 
Organization and Management Program (COMP) 
at Vanderbilt University during the 1995-96 school 
year. Ten teachers who were attempting to shift 
their teaching and management practices to be 
more learning-centered participated in the study. 
Half the teachers were in elementary schools, the 
other half in middle schools. Most schools in the 
sample were located in an inner city. 

Although a clearer picture of management in 
learning-centered classrooms is beginning to 
emerge, many questions remain unanswered. A 
Handbook of Classroom Management: Research, 
Practice, and Contemporary Issues (Evertson and 
Weinstein 2006) will advance knowledge in the 
field by bringing together and synthesizing the rel- 
evant research and its implications for practice in 
much greater detail. 

Before we begin our argument inviting a redefinition of 
classroom management, we must acknowledge that learn- 
ing-centered classrooms are not all the same. They are 
diverse, dynamic, and evolving. There is no single model 
for how teachers should teach and no single method of 
instruction that is best for all students. That makes it 
impossible to characterize learning-centered classrooms as 



an undifferentiated group. We would expect these class- 
rooms to differ because their members are in different 
grade levels and because each is made up of individuals 
who have unique backgrounds, interests, and needs. Any 
attempt to oversimplify this complexity will inevitably fail 
to do justice to the uniqueness of these classrooms. 

By focusing on central concepts, we hope to provide 
adaptable insight and guidance for educators grappling 
with managing diverse learning-centered classrooms. To 
illustrate how the concepts may apply in practice, we have 
selected two teachers from our case studies and use their 
classrooms as examples of the emerging challenges for 
teachers as they work to integrate management and 
instruction to achieve more challenging learning goals for 
all students. One is an elementary teacher; the other teach- 
es middle school. 1 Both of our case study teachers work in 
schools with diverse student populations and high per- 
centages of poor students. Their experiences are particu- 
larly relevant for teachers struggling in similar circum- 
stances to close the achievement gap. 

Our inquiry is divided into five sections necessary to 
understand key management issues in learning- centered 
classrooms; 

■ How have various research approaches contributed to 
a reconceptualization of the academic, moral, and 
social purposes of learning? What are the normative 
implications for management in learning-centered 
classrooms? 

■ How do teachers organize the environment in learning- 
centered classrooms, focusing on practical considera- 
tions such as use of space, time, and other resources? 

■ What strategies can teachers use to integrate manage- 
ment and instruction in their efforts to create learning- 
centered classrooms? 

■ What are the outcomes of learning in these classrooms, 
and how can assessment support learning and achieve- 
ment? 

■ What dilemmas do teachers face in struggling to invent 
management approaches congruent with their goals for 
teaching and learning? 

Reconceptualizing Learning 

Bill 2 teaches sixth grade in an urban middle school, where 
he shares responsibility for two groups of students with a 



1 Although we believe the concepts discussed throughout the paper are 
important for high school teachers, our study did not include high schools, 
and therefore we could not provide examples at that level. 

2 All names in examples are pseudonyms. 
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partner (additional information about Bill’s school 
appears in Box 2). Bill focuses on social studies and sci- 
ence; the partner teaches language arts and mathematics. 
A teacher for 26 years, Bill has collaborated with a neigh- 
boring university for 9 years on innovative curriculum 
projects designed to enhance his students’ learning. He 
believes that students actively construct knowledge and 
that his role as a teacher is to find ways to enable them to 
learn by drawing on the diversity of his students’ thinking 
and their prior subject-matter knowledge. On entering his 
classroom, a visitor would see students actively using com- 
puters. Some are designing a graphic for their joint proj- 
ect; some are researching their topics using information 
found on a CD-ROM; others are participating in a com- 
puter-based ongoing class discussion. Nearby, some stu- 
dents are brainstorming ideas for their joint research 
paper. Bill is moving in and out of these student zones 
providing support, answering questions, asking questions, 
giving direction, and probing understanding. 

Box 2. Bill's School 

Bill teaches in an urban school with a student pop- 
ulation that is 60 percent African American and 29 
percent white. A significant number of students in 
the school are poor (62% receive free or reduced- 
price lunch) and come from families with low lev- 
els of parental education and considerable unem- 
ployment. The school is located in a "tough" 
neighborhood, where many businesses have bars 
on their windows. 



After teaching for 15 years, Patricia decided to change 
the way her students engaged in scientific inquiry in her 
fourth-grade elementary school classroom (additional 
information about Patricia’s school appears in Box 3). 
Collaboration with a local university, although limited, 
seeded Patricia’s interest in more innovative teaching 
practices, and she moved to a school where such efforts 
were valued. Supported by her principal and other teach- 
ers on her grade level, she created a forum for students to 
explore scientific concepts through a series of inquiry cen- 
ters. She described how the greatest conflict in her own 
struggle in creating different learning opportunities was in 
becoming willing to let go and allow the students to take 
charge of their learning. Students described center time as 
the best time of the day: “We like teaching others and find- 
ing things out for ourselves.” Patricia has been trying out 



various strategies she considers more learning-centered 
for about 4 years. 

Box 3. Patricia's School 

Patricia's school is about five miles from the city 
center in a neighborhood with both urban and 
suburban characteristics. The student population 
is 54 percent African American, 45 percent white. 
Almost half the students receive free or reduced- 
price lunch. The neighborhood is being regentri- 
fied and has a range of poor and middle-income 
families. Younger families are moving in and fix- 
ing up old cottage houses. 

Bill and Patricia are each working to make new 
research-based concepts about knowledge, learning, 
teaching, and classroom management a reality in their 
classrooms. What shifts in theory underlie the changes in 
Bill and Patricia’s practice? Why did they decide to make 
such dramatic changes in their goals for student learning 
and in their teaching and management strategies? Before 
examining their classroom management approaches in 
more detail, it is important to understand the major theo- 
retical shifts that motivated them to change their norms of 
practice. These conceptual changes are summarized in 
Table 1 and discussed in the text that follows. 

One type of conceptual shift prompted by current 
research involves the purpose of learning. Teachers typical- 
ly prepare “lesson plans” that outline the academic purpos- 
es and content of their lessons. In learning-centered class- 
rooms, however, teachers understand that every lesson is 
multifaceted. Every lesson conveys not only academic but 
also moral and social meaning. The academic aspects are 
usually explicit, whereas the moral and social aspects 
remain implicit, part of a “hidden curriculum.” Classroom 
management strategies have as much, or perhaps even 
more, impact on students’ moral and social development 
as they do on their academic development. If teachers want 
to integrate classroom management and instruction, recent 
research can help them to unpack the multiple purposes of 
a lesson and more explicitly consider the interconnections. 

Academic Purposes 

The earlier practices of these teachers, and of the vast 
majority of teachers nationwide, reflected a behaviorist 
view of learning and teaching. More recent cognitive and 
sociocultural approaches have expanded our perspective 
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Table 1. Benchmarks for Classroom Management 



Benchmarks for... 


Moving from... 


Moving toward... 


Purpose of classroom 
management 


Teachers maintain control as an 
end in itself. 


Teachers actively engage students in learning, 
encourage self-regulation, and build community. 


Academic purpose of lesson 


Students learn discrete facts and 
skills through sequential devel- 
opment of lesson. 


Students learn multiple concepts, facts, and skills, 
often embedded in larger projects and problems. 


Moral purpose of lesson 


Students follow directions and 
learn compliance. 


Students develop autonomy, capacity for self- 
regulation, and sense of responsibility. 


Social purpose of lesson 


Students work alone, conforming 
to a fixed set of acceptable 
behaviors. 


Students are interdependent, may work collabora- 
tively or alone; teachers allow a wider and more 
divergent range of acceptable roles and behaviors. 


Relationship of management 
and instruction 


Management and instruction 
are compartmentalized, and 
approaches may be incongruent. 


Management and instructional approaches are 
explicitly integrated and seamless. 



and contributed to the vision of learning found today in 
national standards and those of many states. 

Basic Academic Content 

When researchers in the 1950s through the 1970s studied 
teaching, they looked at specific classroom behaviors, such 
as teachers’ questioning strategies, and attempted to relate 
them to student outcomes — generally, standardized test 
scores (for a comprehensive review, see Brophy and Good 
1986). This perspective assumed that learning could be 
viewed as a series of steps in the acquisition of skills that 
would ultimately be combined into a collection of capabil- 
ities that students could use in adult life. 

Instruction, then, involved breaking a skill into its com- 
ponent parts and teaching students how to string the parts 
together. Hence, behavioral objectives in teacher lesson 
plans were designed to ensure that students acquired fun- 
damental skills prerequisite to learning more complex 
skills (Resnick and Resnick 1991). Teachers were viewed as 
the acknowledged experts. Their role was to deliver knowl- 
edge to students, who, in turn, received it. 

Basic and Advanced Academic Content 

Not all research explained learning on a behavioral level, 
however. Some theorists examined individuals’ thought 
processes as well. For example, Piaget (1971) said that 
intelligence consisted of understanding and inventing and 
that these two functions are inseparable. The “cognitive 
revolution” in the 1970s (Bruer 1993) opened the door for 



cognitive psychologists to discover how mental processes 
work. In addition to the acquisition of basic skills, such 
processes as higher-order thinking, conceptual under- 
standing, and sense making became important. 

From the cognitive perspective, the human learner 
emerges in a different light, as an active constructor of 
knowledge rather than as a passive recipient. Students 
bring knowledge from previous experience into the class- 
room, and new knowledge always builds on prior knowl- 
edge. Teachers are asked to create a bridge between the 
needs of each learner and the attainment of more complex 
and meaningful learning goals (Bransford, Brown, and 
Cocking 1999; Darling-Hammond 1996). 

Moral Purposes 

Behaviorist research posited that technical subject-matter 
knowledge and values were entirely separate, assuming 
that the school was the domain of the former and the 
home the domain of the latter. Now, in a tradition that can 
be traced back to Socrates, and more recently to Dewey, 
these types of knowledge are again viewed as intercon- 
nected (Oser 1994; Solomon, Watson, and Battistich 
2001). Thus, learning is seen as at once an intellectual and 
a moral activity. According to Hansen (2001), any action 
by teachers expresses moral meaning that can influence 
students’ development. Two important areas of develop- 
ment that teachers inevitably influence through their 
classroom management approach are students’ capacity 
for self-regulation and their sense of responsibility. 
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Self-Regulation 

Self-regulation involves learning to form goals and plans to 
guide one’s own behavior rather than behaving only in 
response to external commands. People differ in their 
capacity for self-regulation, and these differences appear to 
be related to the teaching strategies of caregivers. Self-reg- 
ulation is fostered when teachers, in working with students 
to accomplish a task, guide students by asking conceptual 
questions rather than by giving directions, encourage stu- 
dent engagement and sense of agency, and gradually step 
back and withdraw as the child’s capacity to accomplish the 
task grows (Diaz, Neal, and Amaya-Williams 1990). 

Sense of Responsibility 

As students learn to think and regulate their own behavior, 
teachers and students must consider the values that shape 
their beliefs and conduct. Is it enough for students to learn 
to think and act independently, or do we also want them 
to be responsible and to consider whether what they think 
and do is good? Teachers and students are confronted 
every day with complex moral problems involving truth, 
honesty, caring, and judgment — in fact, all the moral 
virtues. A “shared morality” emerges in classrooms over 
the course of a school year (Hansen 2001). Features of 
classrooms positively associated with moral development 
include a democratic environment, use of reasoning, 
opportunities for moral discourse and responsible con- 
duct, and caring relationships (Solomon, Watson, and 
Battistich 2001). 

Social Purposes 

The most recent research on learning takes the social con- 
text into account, often by focusing on how individuals 
participate as they work together in communities. When 
we adopt this perspective, our conceptions of learning and 
the roles of teacher and students are transformed even fur- 
ther (Cohen, McLaughlin, and Talbert 1993; Marshall 
1992; Wenger 1999). Learning in communities emphasizes 
“joint productive activity” through which teacher and stu- 
dents work together on shared projects that require them 
to assist and learn from each other. Knowledge is seen as 
distributed within the group, and each member is expect- 
ed to contribute (Tharp and others 2000). 

Shared Knowledge and Authority 

In learning-centered classrooms, students and teachers 
share authority, expertise, and responsibility for inquiry. 
Their roles become less distinctly separate. Students do 
not construct knowledge in isolation; rather, discourse 



takes place among students and between teacher and stu- 
dents as the norm rather than the exception through con- 
jecture, questioning, criticism, constructive discussion, 
and presentation of evidence (Brown and Campione 
1994). Students rely on both their own and others’ expert- 
ise and formulate ideas by interaction with others. This 
distinction is important because the social aspects of the 
classroom become central to the complexities of learning 
(Jackson 1968; Florio-Ruane 1989). 

Hansen (1987) emphasized the collective knowledge 
that students have in classrooms where “community 
building” is important. Students raise concerns and dis- 
cuss them with the teacher and their peers until they come 
to another level of understanding. This process differs 
greatly from classrooms where collections of individuals 
are doing individual work. Hansen (1987) described how 
building community contributes to the valuing of each 
student’s ideas: 

We share and others share with us. We want 
to learn, and through sharing we know what 
others know. This notion of everyone as a 
possessor of knowledge for everyone’s use 
differs from our previous systems, which 
insisted that every student keep to herself and 
which established hierarchies of haves and 
have-nots. (p. 15) 

Community Membership 

As we rethink the nature of learning, community building 
becomes integral to students’ construction of knowledge 
(Brown and Campione 1994). In classrooms that support 
this type of learning, we have seen an emphasis on team- 
work and recognition that classroom communities 
address the academic, moral, and social needs of students. 
Short (1998) suggested that members of such classrooms 
engage in a number of community-building experiences: 

■ Coming to know each other 

■ Valuing what each has to offer 

■ Focusing on problem solving and inquiry 

■ Sharing responsibility and control 

■ Learning through action, reflection, and demonstration 

■ Establishing a learning atmosphere that is predictable 
and yet full of real choice, (p. 35) 

The shift from individuals working independently 
under the control of a teacher to a community of interde- 
pendent members working together has implications for 
every aspect of life in classrooms. Excellent teaching in 
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these settings necessitates building a sense of community 
and concurrently fostering individual students’ intellectu- 
al and moral development. Most importantly for this 
paper, these fundamental changes in assumptions invite a 
redefinition of the central purposes and strategies of class- 
room management. 

Creating Learning-Centered Environments 

We have examined new conceptions of learning and the 
influence of constructivist learning research on the goals 
of teachers in learning-centered classrooms. Now, we take 
a closer look at classrooms where instruction and class- 
room management are integrated and serve a multifaceted 
set of academic, moral, and social purposes. One of the 
first questions to ask about a learning- centered classroom 
is, What does it look like? The overall environment 
includes not only the physical arrangements but the 
organization and use of social, temporal, and information 
resources as well. The examples discussed are drawn from 
the classrooms we visited. Table 2, focusing on the 
classroom environment, continues our exposition of 
benchmarks for classroom management. 

The decisions made by teachers in the learning-cen- 
tered classrooms we studied were driven by their philoso- 
phies about how students learn. Their environmental 
arrangements were not ends in themselves but means to 
learning. When teachers believe that students develop 
knowledge and expertise by interacting with others to co- 
construct their learning, they organize the environment in 
ways that provide flexible seating arrangements, a variety 



of forums in which to work with others, multiple sources 
of information, and more fluid use of time. 

Flexible Room Arrangements 

In learning- centered classrooms, teachers no longer deter- 
mine physical arrangements primarily to provide person- 
ally assigned individual space. Rather, the spatial environ- 
ment is designed to facilitate collaboration. Some teachers 
in learning- centered classrooms arrange their rooms in 
advance; others set up the room arrangement after nego- 
tiations with their students. In reviewing research on seat- 
ing arrangements, Lambert (1995) concluded that seating 
flexibility — as opposed to a perpetually fixed seating 
arrangement — is a necessary prerequisite for an interac- 
tive classroom. 

Appropriate room arrangements that support the cur- 
riculum will often shift across grade levels, and these tend 
to become more formalized with increasing grade levels 
(Gallego and Cole 2001; Johnson 1985, as cited in Gallego 
and Cole 2001). Therefore, teachers at the higher grade 
levels who are establishing learning- centered environ- 
ments will be especially aware of the shift from the prevail- 
ing norms as they arrange seating to support more face- 
to-face interaction. If room arrangements change, stu- 
dents must be socialized to working in these different 
configurations. 

Both Patricia’s and Bill’s classrooms were carefully 
arranged before students entered for the first time. Desks 
were clustered, typically in groups of four, although these 
arrangements were flexible. They changed depending on 



Table 2. Environmental Benchmarks for Classroom Management 



Benchmarks for... 


Moving from... 


Moving toward... 


Physical space/room 
arrangement 


Teacher-determined; each 
student has assigned space 
(single option). 


May be teacher-determined or jointly determined 
to facilitate collaboration; changing based on use 
(multiple options). 


Social forums and groups 


Teacher determined. Students 
usually work independently. No 
movement. 


Teacher-student determined. Flexible and diverse 
groupings. Teacher structures student movement. 


Information resources 


Students have single text or 
limited sources 


Students have access to multiple sources including 
print, electronic, other people in and outside 
classroom. 


Use of time 


Time frame fixed, defined by 
subject within specific blocks of 
time (e.g., 50-minute period for 
science). 


Time frame fluid, but time management empha- 
sized. More opportunities for longer, complex 
projects or subject integration. 
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the current learning goal. Around the sides of the room 
were desks or tables where students could work on proj- 
ects together, work as individuals or in small groups 
around computers, or work in a private space. The front of 
the room was sometimes apparent, but it was not promi- 
nent. Because Patricia and Bill used the central chalkboard 
sparingly for essential directed teaching lessons, having all 
desks and “all eyes” face the front of the room was rarely 
necessary. Instead, desks were arranged to maximize face- 
to-face interactions between students. 

Varied Social Forums 

Another important aspect of the environment is providing 
flexible and diverse forums for students to gain informa- 
tion and share expertise. In some classrooms, teachers 
design small group inquiry centers through which stu- 
dents rotate on a weekly basis (Bruer 1993). In others, stu- 
dents are members of different groups created for differ- 
ent purposes. For example, in Bill’s classroom, each stu- 
dent was a member of multiple groups. One group might 
be a special topics research group, one might be a student’s 
homeroom “family” group, and one might comprise 
members gathered to share specialized information. 

To provide multiple forums and flexible grouping 
arrangements in her classroom, Patricia changed seating 
patterns from unit to unit and from activity to activity. For 
example, each student participated in a home group of 
four students as well as a center group of four students, 
but the mixture of students was different in each group. 
During center time, groups were given freedom to move to 
a carpeted area or other space for private workspace or 
needed supplies and equipment. 

For many students, center time was the highlight of 
their day because they could have their “own” space. Some 
researchers (David 1979) have found that students consis- 
tently listed as concerns adequate personal space and hav- 
ing private places. The emphasis on collaboration in learn- 
ing-centered classrooms should not be misinterpreted to 
mean that students never work alone. Not all students 
learn in the same way. Classrooms that nurture a social 
environment can also attend to students as individuals. 
Students have more choice about when they might need 
personal space. Teachers have more flexibility to confer 
either with groups or privately with individual students, as 
needed. 

Bill and Patricia wanted students to be able to move to 
various locations based on their needs. But, as teachers, 
Bill and Patricia also recognized a need for order in stu- 
dent movement. Each teacher therefore devised a system 



to structure movement during group work. Bill created a 
system of rotations that allowed him to record where stu- 
dents would be during each period of work time. His chart 
was public and visible to students and allowed everyone to 
know what each group was doing as the week progressed. 
He described how he planned the movement of the 
groups: “I could see what was taking place and what was 
going to take place. It was a way for me to visualize how 
this unit [studying] Mars was going to end and how to get 
from one point to the next.” Patricia designed a system to 
trace movement between centers by creating a pocket 
chart with movable cards identifying group members and 
activities. We observed students figuring out where they 
were to go next by tracing in the air their group’s path 
from the chart. 

Multiple Information Resources 

If learning opportunities are to shift from students’ 
extracting information from a single source, such as a text- 
book, to utilizing multiple information resources, then 
classrooms must be arranged so that students have access 
to these sources. They need access to their peers; to the 
teacher; to other information, including primary 
resources; to computer technology; and to resources out- 
side the classroom. 

When his middle school students conducted research, 
Bill did not designate particular resources to be used. 
Instead, Bill encouraged students to seek out resources in 
the classroom, on the computer, and in the library. He did 
not strictly control use of materials. This student-directed 
access to materials created some management concerns 
even as it eliminated others. For example, Bill’s planning 
efforts included locating and gathering helpful resources, 
and during instruction he faced ongoing decisions about 
when and how much to intervene in student research. At 
the same time, because students had free access to an array 
of resources, they did not have to wait to use a designated 
and more limited set of resources, and that prevented 
some potential management problems. 

More Fluid and Effective Use of Time 

The use of time is a key element in any classroom. We made 
two observations about time in learning-centered class- 
rooms: time for specific subject matter or skills was much 
less discrete, and time spent on transitions was minimized. 

In observing these classrooms, we were less able to pick 
out a particular skill students were working on during a 
given time frame. Students seemed to have the freedom to 
structure their own time based on the nature of the project 
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with which they were working. For example, Bill set up his 
research units based on multilayered goals (i.e., academic 
standards from science, mathematics, and reading, and the 
social goal of relying on both oneself and peers for expert- 
ise), and students decided how to spend their time working 
toward the goals. 

To ensure learning in classrooms with fluid use of time, 
teachers must teach students how to use their time effec- 
tively. A more open-ended block of time gives students 
opportunities to structure longer and more complex proj- 
ects, but students still must be taught how to segment 
their time to achieve their goals. For example, Bill often 
asked “focusing questions” that promoted efficient use of 
time: “When you finish your initial research, what should 
you do? What can you do if you need more information?” 
He also held class discussions in which students thought 
aloud about how to plan their time. In part, discussions on 
use of time focused on helping students generate ques- 
tions for themselves so they could monitor their own 
progress. 

In smoothly operating classrooms, transitions are min- 
imized. As students entered, Bill greeted them with a ques- 
tion or comment that refocused them on the activity they 
had been completing before they had left the classroom. 
Students often refocused and engaged in their work before 
all members of the class had returned. These tight transi- 
tions sent a message that time is precious and must be 
used to the fullest. The quick pacing built momentum that 
began as students returned to their work and continued 
throughout the lesson. 

Redefining Classroom Management 

At a surface level, learning- centered classrooms may have 
the look of management in absentia or no management at 
all (Randolph and Evertson 1994). That is, they may look 
seamless, yet they are carefully orchestrated at a complex 
level so that meaningful learning can occur. Learning-cen- 
tered classrooms are much more complex than tradition- 
al classrooms in terms of long- and short-term goals 
enacted, variety and flexibility of activities offered, and 
opportunities for multiple roles for students and teachers. 
The need for effective management is critical in all class- 
rooms, but the complexity of a learning-centered class- 
room increases the challenge. 

The first few weeks are critical in establishing norms and 
expectations for the year. The “getting started” period offers 
special opportunities to set the tone for successful learning. 
In a series of studies (Evertson and Emmer 1982; Evertson 
and others 1983), researchers documented the importance 



of the first day of school for establishing these expectations. 
Beginning-of-the-year activities contribute to the level of 
student cooperation during the remainder of the year. The 
teachers whom the researchers observed described how 
planning for the first few days is complex and involves 
many aspects of classroom life, including beginning com- 
munity building, establishing classroom rules and norms, 
and practicing classroom procedures. Students in elemen- 
tary classrooms who receive explicit information and sig- 
nals early in the school year learn about the classroom envi- 
ronment and settle in more quickly. 

Attention to these immediate goals continued through- 
out the year, but as the year progressed, Bill and Patricia 
had to grapple with deeper issues. Their evolving under- 
standing of the interrelationship of management and 
instruction was one key to the productivity of the learning 
environments that they established. They orchestrated 
their teaching and management strategies to serve as sup- 
portive and mutually reinforcing elements of their class- 
room approach. In addition, Bill and Patricia reconsidered 
the issue of authority. They were able to shift their overall 
approach to classroom management from teacher direc- 
tion and control to an emphasis on student engagement, 
self-regulation, and community responsibility with 
teacher guidance. Table 3 summarizes the changes Bill and 
Patricia made in their classroom management strategies 
that are discussed in this section. 

Building Community 

If we recall the earlier definition of community — which 
allows for its members to learn from each other and to co- 
construct knowledge — we can see that communicating 
and negotiating classroom norms is essential. Classroom 
community arises not serendipitously but from the shared 
ways its members develop for relating to each other 
(Battistich 1995; Watson and Ecklen 2003). The more 
diverse the classroom, the more important clarity, assis- 
tance, and preparation become in understanding the 
norms and performances expected of students (Tharp and 
others 2000). Building community begins immediately 
and is negotiated and strengthened all year long. 

Bill saw community building as a key management 
strategy that needed to be developed in the first few weeks 
of school. He saw his role as fostering the interweaving of 
the social, moral, and academic aspects of community. 
Social and moral aspects included students’ understanding 
of how to respect and rely on others, listen, share, and be 
constructive partners and team members. These demands 
were embedded in academic aspects of community such as 
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Table 3. Strategic Benchmarks for Classroom Management 



Benchmarks for... 


Moving from... 


Moving toward... 


Building community 


Little emphasis; sense of member- 
ship unavailable as a means of 
social regulation. 


Strong emphasis; members share authority, 
expertise, and responsibility. 


Establishing norms and rules 


Teacher-determined and 
enforced. 


Co-constructed by teacher and students; shared 
responsibility for enforcement. 


Practicing classroom 
procedures 


Simple procedures explained by 
teacher. 


Procedures more complex. Students given 
opportunities to learn through experience. 


Handling conflict 


Teacher responsibility. 


Shared teacher-student responsibility. 


Locating authority and 
control 


Teacher sole authority. 


Distributed authority; concern for student 
autonomy. 



engaging students in problem solving, using multiple 
sources of information, and using computers effectively 
during the first days of school. In an interview, Bill 
explained, “I tried to help create a community where kids 
feel good about themselves, and I tried to organize the 
beginning of school so that what takes place will be built 
upon the rest of the year.” 

Bill helped create a sense of community in his class- 
room in several ways. He stated his expectations about 
how a classroom community functions and coupled that 
with activities designed to help students experience a sense 
of belonging. He recognized and encouraged behaviors 
such as helping a teammate and volunteering for a needed 
chore. Encouraging these actions from the onset of school 
helped develop socially constructed norms that could be 
expanded and supported throughout the year. As the year 
progressed, however, creating and maintaining the com- 
munity became the collective responsibility of the whole 
class, not just Bill. In this way, management of behaviors 
and individual responsibilities were passed on to the 
students themselves as they developed the capacity for 
self-regulation. 

Several activities in which Bill’s students engaged during 
the first few days of school highlight important elements in 
creating community. One activity dealt with helping stu- 
dents change their previous ideas about the purposes of 
school. Pairs of students were asked to change something 
about themselves secretly and see if their partner could 
guess what had changed. Bill created this activity about 
dealing with change to help students understand that being 
a part of this classroom would require them to change their 



ideas about school and coming to know their classmates. 
Within the first hours of school, he also communicated that 
sharing and participation with others was a part of his def- 
inition of learning. He assigned each group of four a brief 
passage to read to the class from the student handbook. In 
this way, Bill conveyed his expectations for how students 
work together and set the stage for future instruction. 

Establishing Classroom Norms and Rules 

Another important aspect of planning for the year is 
establishing norms and rules. Teachers must look ahead to 
the kinds of knowledge, skills, and materials students will 
need and then use this information to plan rules and pro- 
cedures. If they are to participate effectively, students must 
know the following: 

■ How and when to move from group to group 

■ What the appropriate noise and voice levels are for 
group interactions 

■ How, when, and from whom to get help with academic 
content 

■ How, when, and from whom to get help with procedural 
content 

■ How, when, and where to obtain needed materials 
(Evertson and Randolph 1999). 

One way teachers establish norms of participation is by 
creating activities that allow students to practice partici- 
pating in discussion and then recognizing student behav- 
iors, both publicly and privately, that support the norm. 
Making public what is meant by a successful assignment — 
defined not by mere completion but by having garnered 
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information from others and contributed to others’ collec- 
tive knowledge — helps students understand how partici- 
pation in the classroom manifests itself in academic work. 

Participation in the classroom is also defined in other 
ways. Norms such as students calling on each other and 
contributing to the discussion without teacher direction, 
and students looking at the person who is speaking rather 
than at the teacher, might be part of the shared norms for 
classroom participation. Student and teacher roles become 
less clearly delineated. For example, in Patricia’s class- 
room, students felt responsibility for teaching each other 
and for teaching Patricia during class discussions. As in the 
classroom described by Randolph and Evertson (1995), 
the “teacher” roles and tasks were sometimes delegated to 
students; the “student” roles were often taken on by the 
teacher; and teacher and students shared in the negotia- 
tion of meaning. 

Thus, in the learning-centered classroom, teachers 
alone do not establish and support classroom norms; stu- 
dents also play a vital role. An example of how students 
communicate norms for participation occurred when a 
new student, Alex, arrived in Bill’s room. Bill led him to his 
newly formed research team. Instead of waiting for direc- 
tions given by the teacher, the students in his group imme- 
diately engaged Alex. Isaac, a team member, described for 
Alex his possible new role: “Here, you collect the research 
questions we are going to save.” Within the first half-hour 
of being in the classroom, Alex knew what participation 
during group work meant. This experience is in contrast 
to entering during a more teacher-directed lesson, where 
Alex might have joined by sitting quietly, listening to the 
teacher, and working independently until the teacher had 
time to teach him classroom procedures. 

Practicing Classroom Procedures 

A third aspect of planning for the year involves practicing 
classroom procedures. Participating in learning- centered 
classrooms involves knowing complex procedures because 
of the variety of resources and activity structures, moving 
around the room, and engaging in multiple and simultane- 
ous activities. For example, one assignment may include stu- 
dents discussing issues with others, locating various sources 
for research, writing in journals, and producing a final draff 
of research on the computer. Practicing parts of a more 
complex procedure, and allowing students to have success 
with each part, encourages a more thorough understanding 
of procedures. Bill and his partner teacher planned daily 
activities by which each day they gave a specific piece of the 
puzzle. “We built upon that piece the next day. We then 



would take that same piece and expand it. And the third day, 
we would take those two pieces and add a third.” 

Patricia explained how her students practiced proce- 
dures common to centers throughout the year. At the 
beginning of the year, Patricia led whole-group lessons 
about how to use computers and how to handle science 
equipment. Thus, when working at centers, the students 
would already know how to operate and take care of 
equipment. Patricia described the value of such prepara- 
tion: “One lesson might be spent working with the com- 
puter program that goes along with a theme and teaching 
students how to print their work. So when they came to it 
[in centers], they didn’t have to figure out how to do it. 
They could concentrate on the material. There’s some 
security in knowing what to do.” 

Close teacher monitoring of aspects of complex proce- 
dures enhances students’ ability to be successful once they 
are on their own. Once students have internalized key pro- 
cedures, they are able to transcend “procedural display,” 
which involves engaging in the behaviors without under- 
standing the content (Bloome, Puro, and Theodorou 
1989). As Patricia suggested, students and teacher can then 
concentrate on a deeper understanding of the subject. 

In reflecting on the past year, both teachers described 
how they would spend even more time at the beginning of 
the year establishing procedures and expectations. The 
time spent at the beginning of the year “bought” these 
teachers a great deal because it made the ongoing manage- 
ment in their classrooms easier for the rest of the year. 
Teachers who take time at the beginning to teach units 
with lower content demands and higher emphasis on pro- 
cedures are more likely to have classrooms that function 
effectively and that truly facilitate student learning in the 
long run (Emmer, Evertson, and Anderson 1980). 

Handling Conflict 

In classrooms where norms for behaviors are negotiated 
and sanctioned by the teacher and students, students play 
a role in ensuring adherence to social norms and handling 
conflict. Some conflicts may arise as a natural outcome of 
the creation of an environment that fosters the exchange 
of ideas and are a normal part of classroom life (Putnam 
and Burke 1992). For example, a classroom debate over a 
controversial topic will naturally foster strong differences 
of opinion among students. Other conflicts may occur as 
students encounter problems in learning to regulate their 
behavior and work responsibly with peers. According to 
Dewey (1938), in a collaborative community, control is 
part of the shared responsibility. 
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Although the responsibility for managing conflict rests 
with all members of the classroom community, teachers 
cannot assume that students already know how to resolve 
problems or how to help peers. Therefore, one task for the 
teacher is to create opportunities for students to learn how 
to manage conflict when it occurs. Patricia described a 
“circle the wagons” time where she would facilitate a class- 
room discussion about problems, such as playing during 
center time or not taking turns, and have the students 
devise class strategies to address them. The benefits of this 
kind of guidance played out during center time in 
Patricia’s room. It was not uncommon to see group mem- 
bers correct each other on behaviors not accepted by the 
classroom norms. Supported by their peers, students felt 
responsible for maintaining the sanctioned classroom 
norms. Peers often had a powerful impact on others’ 
behaviors. 

During this same center time, a group of students was 
exploring “concepts of light” by using various lenses. 
Disagreement arose about who should be able to use the 
submarine telescope and the kaleidoscopes next. Patricia 
casually joined the group and facilitated conversation that 
helped the students solve the problem themselves by 
deciding to rotate the lenses among themselves. She did 
not assign blame or make decisions for students. In this 
way, Patricia facilitated the rotation of the materials with- 
out dictating whose behavior had been incorrect or how 
the resolution should occur. 

Managing conflict also has implications for the teacher 
who may decide to use personal influence unobtrusively as 
a sanctioning technique instead of using public “desists” 
(Bossert 1979). One example of the use of personal influ- 
ence during a private conversation occurred in Bill’s class- 
room. Bill did not correct student misbehavior publicly 
because he believed this would erode the sense of commu- 
nity he had helped create. He handled needed conversa- 
tions privately and relied on the personal rapport he had 
with his students to influence behavior. Bill often knelt 
beside students’ desks and held private conversations on 
varied topics including, but not limited to, behavior. 
Because this type of interaction was common, others were 
not aware of the specific nature of the conversation. 

Research from the student perspective (Hoy and 
Weinstein, 2006) indicates that students consider the types 
of strategies employed by Bill and Patricia to be fair and 
reasonable. Students consider public reprimands, harsh 
sanctions, and negative group sanctions for individual 
misbehavior as unacceptable means for handling conflict 
and other disciplinary problems. Students often respond 



badly to discipline they consider threatening, rigid, or 
punitive. 

Whenever conflict arises, even in the most efficiently 
organized learning communities, it must be addressed. 
These examples illustrate three strategies teachers in learn- 
ing-centered classrooms use for handling conflict: teach- 
ing students how to participate in handling the conflict, 
leading discussions among students to resolve conflict, 
and holding private discussions with individual students. 

Sharing Authority and Responsibility 

In classrooms where the teacher’s focus is on controlling 
behavior, an emphasis on punishments and rewards is 
common. The decisions and rules come from an outside 
authority and are enforced by the power of the teacher 
over students. According to Henderson (2000), this “do as 
I say” discipline is not classroom-community leadership 
but rather reactive discipline. That is, when problems arise, 
teachers react to the immediate misbehavior. Such a 
response may extinguish the undesirable behavior for the 
time, but it does not address the long-term needs of stu- 
dents to develop the capacity for self-regulation and 
responsible community membership. 

In the learning- centered classroom, the teacher still man- 
ages the class in the sense of establishing the environment 
and creating meaningful learning opportunities for students 
(Putnam and Burke 1992), but the teacher may not neces- 
sarily control behavior directly. Authority relationships are 
less hierarchical. Marshall (1990) describes them as “author- 
itative rather than authoritarian” (p. 99). However, the 
authoritative role of the teacher is often implicit. 

When asked whether students ever challenged the 
explicit and the implicit rules of the community, Bill stat- 
ed that even with the most thorough foundation work, 
problems could arise. He handled them on an individual 
basis by assessing the underlying problem of the student 
or group of students. Sometimes a student is disruptive 
because he or she is trying to figure out what it takes to “fit 
in” with peers. Other times it is because he or she does not 
comprehend the academic task at hand. Classroom man- 
agement is not about “posting on the wall a one-size-fits- 
all discipline policy.” 

Students play a much greater role in supporting the aca- 
demic, moral, and social norms of the classroom. In terms 
of academic behavior, students are more self-directed and 
carry greater responsibility for guiding their own learning 
than in classrooms where the tasks are more narrowly 
defined. Being responsible for one’s learning also suggests 
that students take on responsibilities for monitoring their 
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own and others’ social behaviors, in contrast to relying on 
the teacher as the sole authority for what is appropriate 
behavior. 

An example of peers taking responsibility for the aca- 
demic and social learning of themselves and others 
occurred during center time in Patricia’s room. Patricia 
introduced an exploration lesson on light and magnetism. 
Each of the six centers dealt with some aspect of the topic, 
such as experimenting with the refraction of light using 
concave and convex lenses, and using a computer program 
to simulate ways different levels of light affect changes in 
color. Three boys were at the microscope center, where the 
main task was to examine prepared slides of cells using the 
microscopes. Two of the boys, Hal and Jermaine, decided to 
examine their own hair follicles under the microscope. The 
discovery of their hair follicles was thrilling for them and 
several students around them. Peers encouraged them to 
experiment with different objects and share their findings. 

Two points are worth noting about this event. First, 
Patricia had designed the activity to allow for exploration; 
the use of microscopes was open-ended, which stimulated 
divergent experiences for students. Second, Hal and 
Jermaine were encouraged by peers to continue their hair 
follicle exploration. “Now let’s look at dry skin!” exclaimed 
the third student at the center. Decisions about what to do 
next were guided by their peers. Their peers became sources 
of knowledge and monitored the progress of their activity. 

This type of learning experience also implies a shift in 
responsibility for teachers in monitoring and supporting 
academic and social behaviors. Patricia had designed the 
center activities to be open-ended. Her management had 
to be equally open-ended. She was now in the role of 
extending the learning opportunities of students, rearticu- 
lating the goal of the lesson to individuals or groups that 
needed assistance, and sharpening the focus of a given les- 
son. She determined who needed help on a given center 
task, who needed access to different resources, and who 
needed to utilize her as a resource. In this case, Patricia was 
not monitoring the room with the purpose of targeting 
who was off-task, nor was she intervening the minute talk 
in a group started to diverge from the topic. However, she 
knew that at times, students needed to be redirected. 

Similar to what we found in the classrooms of Bill and 
Patricia, Cohen (1994) described the research base for 
teachers’ changing roles in student-centered classrooms. 
She highlighted studies that articulate the fluid and diverse 
nature of the teachers’ role in more complex, multitask 
classrooms (see also Lotan, 2006). In learning-centered 
classrooms, students play a larger role in management and 



instruction. Thus, it is important to understand how both 
teacher and student roles change when the responsibility 
for learning and classroom management is shared by the 
teacher and students. Here, academic and social norms 
inform and support each other as part of classroom 
processes. Another study (Mehan 1979) reminds us that 
“participation in classroom lessons involves the integra- 
tion of academic and social interaction skills” (p. 34). 

Understanding and Assessing Outcomes 

We have argued that management is not a precondition for 
content instruction; rather, it carries messages about con- 
tent and should be seamlessly interwoven with instruction 
to attain learning goals (Evertson and Randolph 1999; 
Randolph and Evertson 1994). Schools are about student 
learning. Ironically, in recent years only slight attention has 
been paid to what is being learned (Hamilton 1983; 
Murphy 1991), but a great deal of attention has been paid 
to assessment. Now we take a closer look at the nature of 
what is learned, or the outcomes of learning, and at how 
assessment is integral to learning and achievement. In 
learning-centered classrooms, any instructional design, 
management strategy, or assessment is predicated on the 
kind of student outcomes one envisions. Table 4 summa- 
rizes changes in assumptions about student outcomes and 
assessment in learning-centered classrooms. 

Learning Different Things 

What do students learn in the kinds of classrooms we have 
been examining? What outcomes should we expect? 
Students in learning-centered classrooms do not learn the 
same things students learn in typical classrooms. They learn 
essentially different things. Recall the initial vignettes where 
Bill and Patricia were introduced. These teachers changed 
their student learning goals and decided to approach the 
subjects they taught in fundamentally different ways. They 
wanted students to construct knowledge actively, and they 
challenged students to attain high standards, including 
basic and advanced skills and subject knowledge. 

As they integrated their teaching and management 
approaches, they changed their conceptions of authority 
and their relationships with their students in ways that 
influenced not only the students’ academic learning but 
also their moral and social development. Instead of learning 
only to comply with directions, the students began to devel- 
op autonomy, including the capacity for self-regulation as 
well as a sense of responsibility for themselves and others. 
Instead of learning to work alone, and perhaps to compete 
with others, the students learned how to participate in a 
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Table 4. Benchmarks for Outcomes and Assessment 



Benchmarks for... 


Moving from... 


Moving toward... 


Achievement goals and 
measures 


Overemphasis on standardized 
tests that do not validly measure 
multiple dimensions of 
achievement. 


A coherent set of multiple measures that better 
matches and more validly measures achievement 
goals. 


Valuing both process 
(learning) and product 
(achievement) 


Outcomes of learning are final 
student products. Summative 
assessment. 


Outcomes include both the process and the final 
products of learning. Balance of formative and 
summative assessment. 


Responsibility for assessment 


Teacher is the sole assessor. 


Combination of teacher assessment, student self- 
assessment, and peer assessment. 



community where the members collaborate in getting tasks 
done and care about the common good. 

Learning as Both Process and Product 

In addition to what students learn, there are some other 
important questions we must ask ourselves about learning. 
How do we know that students are learning? What counts 
as evidence? Student learning in a more teacher-directed 
classroom might look like students raising hands to give 
correct responses to teacher-led questions or like teachers 
evaluating what students have learned by correcting writ- 
ten responses to an assignment. Products such as written 
homework assignments and tests might be considered evi- 
dence of learning. 

In learning- centered classrooms, there is an emphasis on 
the process as well as the products of learning. Evidence of 
learning might be different. The kinds of products men- 
tioned above would count as evidence, but so would evi- 
dence relating to the process along the way. Examples of 
process-related learning outcomes might include multiple 
drafts of a research paper tracing how a student’s thinking 
changed, increasingly sophisticated conversations with peers 
and teacher about science concepts, and student discussions 
of divergent ways of addressing a mathematics problem. 

Bill emphasized the process of learning while his stu- 
dents conducted research. He developed a science unit 
about the planet Mars that started with a question: “What 
do we need to know in order to travel to Mars?” With Bill 
as a guide, students generated an exhaustive list of ques- 
tions, sorted the questions into categories, and devised 
research groups. Each group then assigned roles to mem- 
bers and spent several weeks researching their topics by 
using expertise from others, information from the 
Internet, and books in the library and classroom. 



Throughout this process, students shared their findings 
within and among the groups and received feedback that 
served to correct mistakes and guide the next step. The 
final product was a feasibility study for a mission to Mars. 

Bill’s role in this process demonstrates a subtle and 
complex kind of leadership. He had to pace and manage 
the diverse activities involved in this unit. During research, 
some groups or members of the same group worked more 
rapidly than others did. When some members had con- 
ducted their investigations, he guided them to the next 
stage of the process — making an outline or creating a 
graphic on the computer representing some aspect of their 
work. Some students directed themselves; some needed 
more guidance. Bill’s leadership also involved foreseeing 
potential problems or barriers. Because he was constantly 
monitoring student work, he shared resources and asked 
questions of students before they got “stuck.” In this way, 
he helped students sustain momentum. 

In the classrooms we observed, student assignments 
were complex and required multiple steps and a more sus- 
tained level of involvement. Another teacher in our study 
placed a visual reminder on the front board about the 
process of learning. It stated, “There is no such thing as 
being finished.” She described to students how they could 
go back, revise, edit, and elaborate ideas in their work. 
Teachers who value divergent thinking, meaningful inter- 
action with peers, and students’ ability to utilize their envi- 
ronment to construct knowledge might ask themselves 
several questions: How will I know students are learning? 
What will I hear? What will I see? 

Learning and Assessment 

An in-depth analysis of ways that assessment can support 
learning and increase achievement is beyond the scope of 
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this paper (see Black and Wiliam 1998; Black and others 
2002; Hart 1993; Linn, Baker, and Dunbar 1991; Pelle- 
grino, Chudowsky, and Glaser 2001; Shepard 2000; 
Stiggins 1994; Wiggins 1993). Yet, at a time when there is 
so much emphasis on assessment, it seems important to 
discuss how the practices of teachers such as Bill and 
Patricia are congruent not only with research on learning 
but with the best research-based practices in assessment as 
well. We therefore review some key assessment principles 
and, using a unit on Mars taught by Bill as an example, 
briefly discuss how they are realized in learning-centered 
classrooms. We also consider how existing assessment poli- 
cies might constrain teachers who aspire to create learn- 
ing-centered classrooms. 

Multiple Achievement Goals and Measures 

Clarifying learning goals, determining the kinds of accom- 
plishments needed to attain the goals, and communicating 
these expectations clearly to students are the first steps in 
any valid assessment (Bass and Glaser 2004; Pellegrino, 
Chudowsky, and Glaser 2001). The commitment that Bill 
and Patricia made to understanding how students learn and 
their rethinking of what students should learn forced them 
to reflect on, revise, and be more explicit about their goals. 

Once goals for student achievement are clear, assess- 
ments are valid only when they actually measure the 
desired outcomes. Teachers with broad and rigorous 
learning goals develop multiple ways of assessing achieve- 
ment in their classrooms that include, but are not limited 
to, required accountability testing. Although teachers 
everywhere feel pressure to “teach to” standardized tests, 
effective teachers take external assessments into account 
and weave the necessary knowledge and skills into the 
curriculum without allowing tests to dictate instruction 
(Herman 2004; Langer 1999). 

Assessment issues extend beyond the classroom. State 
accountability systems are insufficient to communicate and 
assess the kinds of learning goals that Bill and Patricia 
developed. Standardized accountability assessments are 
often not aligned with content standards and fail to 
measure achievement of more challenging academic goals 
(Goertz 2001; Herman 2004). These assessments also do 
not measure achievement of the kinds of moral and social 
goals that matter in learning-centered classrooms. It is not 
clear how or at what level nonacademic outcomes should 
be assessed. Teachers cannot be expected to reconceptualize 
learning, instruction, and management without supportive 
assessment policies at the school, district, and state levels. 
Research suggests the need for multiple standardized and 



nonstandardized assessments to track learning and validly 
measure the multiple dimensions of achievement (Baker 
2003; Herman 2004). 

Tracking Progress and Providing Feedback 

Assessment is integral to learning. In learning- centered 
classrooms, teachers engage in both summative and form- 
ative assessment. Summative assessment measures 
achievement at the end of a learning sequence. Formative 
assessment measures and guides learning as it progresses. 
It helps teachers understand the learner’s starting point, an 
important step because new knowledge always builds on 
prior knowledge. It provides ongoing feedback needed by 
teachers, to guide their instruction, and students, to guide 
their work (Bass and Glaser 2004; Black 1998; Pellegrino, 
Chudowsky, and Glaser 2001; Shepard 2001). A balanced 
emphasis on both formative and summative assessment is 
consistent with the notion that both the process and prod- 
ucts of learning matter. 

Bill’s approach to the teaching of writing is illustrative. 
During the Mars project, and periodically throughout the 
year, Bill engaged students in discussions about how they 
might know when they were ready to write their reports. 
He did not assume that they would know when they were 
ready. For example, he guided them to consider whether 
they had sufficient information. He shared pieces of work 
that represented various stages of readiness. From time to 
time, the class would discuss what an outline might look 
like if the author were ready to write. 

During the writing phase of Bill’s unit on Mars, stu- 
dents engaged in an ongoing process of reflection and self- 
assessment in which Bill negotiated with students and 
guided them at key points. Students read their research 
journals and highlighted information pertinent to their 
topic. At this point, if students decided they needed more 
information, they researched their topics in the library or 
classroom. If they decided their information sufficiently 
covered the topic, they proceeded to the outlining stage. 
The same process occurred at each of the other stages — 
making an outline, making a rough draft, and revising and 
editing the draft. This ongoing formative assessment was a 
means for determining what had been learned and what 
else was needed. It gave structure to the recursive nature of 
the writing process. 

Although often neglected in U.S. classrooms, there is 
considerable evidence that formative assessment is an 
essential component of classroom work that facilitates 
learning and can substantially raise student achievement 
(Black and Wiliam 1998). 
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Sharing Responsibility for Assessment 

In classrooms where authority is shared and student 
autonomy is valued, it makes sense to share responsibility 
for assessment. Sharing this responsibility enhances stu- 
dent learning. When students engage in self-assessment 
and peer assessment, they develop a better understanding 
of learning goals, internalize the criteria for high-quality 
work, and develop metacognitive skills. Students will not 
be able to assess their own or peers’ work unless the teacher 
devotes considerable effort to teaching them assessment 
skills (Black and others 2002; Pellegrino, Chudowsky, and 
Glaser 2001). Successful use of student assessment in class- 
rooms requires a combination of careful teacher guidance 
and respect for student autonomy. 

In the classrooms we observed, assessment was not the 
solitary purview of the teacher. The responsibility for 
assessment was shared. Bill made decisions about when he 
would assess student work and provide feedback and 
when he would allow students to assess their own 
progress. Although he gave his students considerable lati- 
tude in organizing their research, Bill reviewed the stu- 
dents’ work after they wrote their outlines for the Mars 
project. This “stepping out” and “stepping in” was a part of 
his judgment about how and when to guide student learn- 
ing more directly. He tried to balance teacher-influenced 
assessment and student self-assessment. 

Designing learning activities that are more open-ended 
and ambiguous suggests that both the products of the 
assignment and the process for dealing with it are often 
highly divergent. Because Bill wanted students to experi- 
ence ownership of their ideas, he did not begin with an 
exact image of the outcome of their work. He traded off 
the ability to predict the final product for the opportunity 
to allow students to find their own voices and motivations 
for exploring ideas in greater depth. But Bill did not make 
his classroom into a place where “anything goes.” He had 
rigorous quality criteria for the end product as well as for 
the process of getting there. These included evidence of 
thorough research, use of multiple resources, conferencing 
with peers and the teacher, and expectations for a polished 
product. Bill taught his students criteria for self-judging. 

Continuing Dilemmas 

A clearer picture of management in learning-centered 
classrooms is beginning to emerge, but many questions 
remain. Where do practitioners go from here? The teachers 
we observed described how shifting their perspective on 
student learning and changing classroom practice involved 
wrestling with many core issues. They made significant 



changes in their classrooms, but they continued to struggle 
with dilemmas. These dilemmas included envisioning new 
kinds of learning experiences, balancing the predictable 
and unpredictable nature of learning, and negotiating their 
own stepping in and stepping out of their involvement in 
learning based on student needs. 

As teachers reconceptualize learning — or learn to see 
learning differently — their perspective on the intellectual 
work of teaching changes. The teachers we described 
bought in to the idea that emphasizing concepts and prin- 
ciples, helping students build connections among con- 
cepts, and focusing on the processes involved in problem 
solving were essential for student learning. Their role in 
facilitating discourse looked very different from how it 
would in classrooms where the emphasis was almost exclu- 
sively on products and certain answers (see Brown and 
Campione 1994; Marshall 1992). As their practice changed, 
these teachers continued to struggle with questions that 
included the following: How can we help students under- 
stand concepts such as the connectedness of their environ- 
ment? How can we facilitate classroom discourse to match 
changing conceptions of student learning? 

A second dilemma that teachers face is finding a bal- 
ance in how active they should be in guiding students. Bill 
and Patricia struggled with the degree to which they 
should relinquish their authority and control over instruc- 
tional issues. They were constantly renegotiating their own 
stances. The constant and fluid nature of teacher decision 
making posed dilemmas about when to step in and be 
more directive during instruction, when to act gently as a 
guide, and when to step out and let student learning take 
its own course. The teachers we studied described how dif- 
ficult it was sometimes not to step in when they thought 
students should take a different course of action, but they 
believed that allowing students to make decisions for 
themselves and accept the consequences were part of the 
learning process. These teachers constantly had to ask 
themselves a key question: How do we walk the fine line 
between providing guidance and dictating the outcome? 

Dealing with the predictability and unpredictability of 
student learning is a third dilemma that teachers face. The 
prior experiences of these teachers were based on knowing 
lesson objectives, controlling the lesson pacing, and prede- 
termining lesson outcomes. Embracing the unpredictable 
nature of learning-centered instruction was no small task. 
When they negotiated the content and process of lessons 
with students and valued student ownership of ideas, 
teachers gave up predictability of lesson outcomes. 
Although they recognized that the processes and products 
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students were creating would be diverse and unpredictable, 
they continually asked themselves the following questions: 
By what standards should student learning and the prod- 
ucts of it be evaluated? Who should assess it and how? 

For other teachers interested in learning-centered class- 
rooms, at different grade levels and in diverse contexts, we 
can anticipate additional dilemmas. Patricia worked in a 
self-contained elementary classroom, and Bill shared his 
middle school students with a partner teacher. Bill’s part- 
ner was less innovative but supportive of the changes Bill 
was trying to make. In departmentalized middle or high 
school settings, where students navigate between different 
classrooms, creating coherent norms, expectations, and 
demands from one classroom to another, reconceptualiz- 
ing management along the lines discussed here might 
present significant challenges and require teacher collabo- 
ration. Research on management in high schools that is 
grounded in learning theory has yet to be conducted. 

Despite the difficulties, secondary teachers should con- 
sider making changes because student-context mismatch- 
es appear to increase in the upper grades. Studies of ado- 
lescent development suggest that as students get older, they 
desire greater control of their own educational experi- 
ences. Paradoxically, however, they may experience a more 
controlling environment as they make the transition from 
elementary to middle school (Eccles and others 1991). 
Teachers, especially in middle and high schools, face a very 
difficult dilemma: How do we provide our students with 
an age-appropriate balance of autonomy and control? 

Student diversity poses another challenge and dilem- 
ma. Research on teaching indicates that the kinds of prac- 
tices we have described are effective with diverse students 
(Cohen, McLaughlin, and Talbert 1993; Tharp and others 
2000). We conducted our case studies of classroom man- 
agement in diverse classrooms. More empirical research is 
needed, however, to determine how learning, teaching, 
and classroom management interact in classrooms with 
diverse teachers as well as different mixes of students. 

In principle, however, if we want all students to embrace 
diversity, they must know how to work with different types 
of people and to participate in a variety of contexts. These 
will inevitably include some contexts that are initially com- 
fortable and others that become familiar in school. A class- 
room that affords a variety of roles for students and allows 
for different ways of doing things involves some degree of 
“culture switching” for all students (Tharp and others 
2000). The diverse activity settings of learning-centered 
classrooms challenge all students to expand their reperto- 
ries for accomplishing work and relating to others. 



Teachers might ask themselves this question: Do I manage 
my classroom in a way that prepares my students to live in 
a diverse world? 

Although research indicates that learning-centered 
management strategies have positive effects on student 
motivation, learning, and performance, parents and teach- 
ers in the United States tend to believe that controlling, 
teacher-directed strategies are more effective. These inac- 
curate but deeply held beliefs persist even when adults are 
provided with discontinuing evidence. Teachers who are 
more controlling are perceived as more effective, and they 
receive higher ratings despite their students’ lower per- 
formance (Boggiano and Katz 1991). Thus, another 
dilemma arises for extended school communities, includ- 
ing teachers, students, administrators, and parents inter- 
ested in establishing learning-centered classrooms: Is there 
a match or a mismatch of perceptions about best practice 
and actual evidence of learning? 

Several teachers with whom we worked were less suc- 
cessful in creating learning-centered environments. They 
were unsure about how to manage the complexity of 
simultaneous and varied learning opportunities in their 
classrooms. They had a tendency to exert authoritarian 
control when things went awry or situations became too 
ambiguous. “Back in your seat!” was how one teacher 
responded on such occasions. This teacher had few oppor- 
tunities in her daily work life to reflect with her colleagues 
on changing images of learning and how these might be 
realized in classrooms. 

The experiences of the less successful teachers bring 
into focus dilemmas not only for these individuals but 
also for the schools and school systems in which their 
classrooms are embedded. For such teachers to become 
more successful, schools must become learning organiza- 
tions that support the continued growth and learning of 
all their members — especially teachers. Schools — or more 
likely in secondary schools, departments — that are con- 
tinually learning become strong professional communities 
and offer opportunities for teachers to refine and improve 
their teaching practice throughout their work lives 
(McLaughlin and Talbert 2001). Thus, our final dilemma 
is for administrators and policymakers as well as for 
teachers: How can teachers be supported in their efforts to 
learn so they can improve instruction and classroom 
management? 

Conclusion 

As our conceptions of learning change, so must our under- 
standing of how to manage learning. We have described 
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our experiences with teachers who are trying to create 
more learning-centered environments, and we recognize 
that our understanding is evolving. By comparing man- 
agement in different settings and suggesting possible con- 
ceptual benchmarks for management in learning- centered 
classrooms, we hope to support teachers in their work. 

In learning-centered classrooms, teaching and class- 
room management are intentionally integrated and work 
together to support student learning. Teachers have 
thought deeply about their goals for all students. They have 
high standards for student learning and achievement in 
academic subjects, and they take seriously their roles in the 
social and moral development of their students. Their 
classrooms have the look and the feel of a learning commu- 
nity in which all members actively participate. Teachers in 
these classrooms are engaged in continuous professional 
learning and improvement. 



As they work to improve their practice, teachers often 
rely solely on personal experience because they do not have 
opportunities to engage in conversations with colleagues or 
to access and utilize external resources, including the kind 
of research that motivated Bill and Patricia to think about 
change. Personal experiences cannot be teachers’ only tools 
to address the demands and tensions they are confronted 
with daily. To be learners themselves, teachers need oppor- 
tunities to immerse themselves in the types of experiences 
they desire for students: “to build, to analyze, to solve, to 
cooperate — in short, to try out the kinds of activities they 
might extend to their students” (Smith 1996, p. 690). They 
need occasions to read professional literature, access 
research theory, study exemplars of best practice, engage in 
reflective discussion with peers, and make sense of complex 
classroom events. Otherwise, the potential for developing 
better strategies for working with students is limited. 
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